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The Late Edward Thomas 

Robert Frost who first furnished the impulse that liberated 
some hidden spring and permitted the man to express him- 
self in verse, then we have every reason to feel indebted to 
Mr. Frost for the revelation of this sensitive poetic mind. 
This inter-action of poets one upon another, when it occurs 
— not in the sense of imitation, but of creative quickening — 
is a very inspiriting thing. One could wish that there might 
be more of it, and less of poets tearing other poets to pieces 
in the press for the sake of a very doubtful publicity. It 
is not, as many seem to think, a mark of final superiority to 
be able to detect weaknesses in a work of art; it requires a 
much greater skill and intelligence to recognize the virtues. 
Not all of Mr. Thomas's poems are included in this vol- 
ume. In February, 1917, two months before his death, a 
group of them was published in Poetry, and one is disap- 
pointed to find that neither these nor the poems which ap- 
peared in An Annual of New Poetry, 1917, are included 
here. One hopes that a complete collection may be pub- 
lished later. There is a great deal of modern poetry which 
one does not care to read a second time; but one who likes 
these poems will care to read them many times, each time 
with a new appreciation of their beauty. A. C. H. 

»S RALPH HODGSON AGAIN 

The Last Blackbird, by Ralph Hodgson. Macmillan Co. 

Have publishers no literary conscience, or do they lack 
critical perception, basing all their enterprise on a sort of 
hit-or-miss calculation of what the market will be? And, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

once an author is established, is his subsequent work im- 
mune from further critical scrutiny by the publisher? 

One is moved to such conjecture in reading this second 
book by Ralph Hodgson, so noticeably inferior to his first 
that one can only regard its publication as a mistake. In 
fact, those critics who recently championed Mr. Hodgson's 
work against adverse criticism will find little here to sus- 
tain their enthusiasm. All the qualities that made for both 
the success and the weakness of the first book are here in a 
kind of obscure excess. One concludes therefore that these 
poems must be earlier in composition; at least it is kinder 
to believe so. By comparison the first book assumes a per- 
haps undue importance. Certainly no one questioned Mr. 
Hodgson's skill — he is quite truly an artificer in rhyme. 
But this is quite different from being a great artist in rhyme. 
And one may very properly admire the one without giving 
it the prestige of the other. Mr. Hodgson has an almost 
automatic facility, as evident in some of his serious poems as 
in Human Ambition and Big Behaviour, in which he hit's off 
this very facility, or in My Books, in which he plays deftly 
with rhymes. The poems in this second book, however, lack 
the clarity of those in the first. The longer poems here 
maeander vaguely to a vague conclusion. The Last Black- 
bird is about the last blackbird in the world, and a long con- 
versation with Nature in which that lady promises some- 
thing like a flood in return for man's disregard and de- 
struction of herself. (This feeling for outraged nature is 
Mr. Hodgson's most characteristic note.) St. Athehtan is 
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Ralph Hodgson Again 

a narrative poem, rather obscure because of the literary 

language and inversions. In The Last Blackbird, teo, we 

find this outworn poetic phrasing: 

My head was tired ; I had no mind to think 
Of Beauty wronged and none to give redress: 
I got me to a place where linnets drink 
And lizards go in ferny loveliness. 

A blackbird sang, so down I fell ; meseemed, 
Soothed by. his note, I closed a drowsy lid ; 
And I was ventured on a dream — I dreamed 
One stood and questioned me how linnets did. 

And straight I knew who thus in angel guise 
Would have my news — some trick of lip or brow 
Guessed me her rank; I said not otherwise 
Than ill indeed it went with linnets now. 

Would we confine modern architecture to English Gothic? 
Or if we take exception to contemporary copies of English 
Gothic, should it be inferred that we therefore have no ap- 
preciation of the original? 

The shorter poems in this book, as in the first, are the 
best. Thrown, Hammers, Beauty Sprite and The Rose 
have the brevity, the directness, the swift vivid touch typical 
of Mr. Hodgson's most distinctive work. But one who 
wishes to know Mr. Hodgson at his best will have to return 
to the Poems. A. C. H. 

IRISH EARTH 

Earth of Cualann, by Joseph Campbell, With Twenty-one 
Designs by the Author. Maunsel and Co., Ltd., Dublin. 
In A Gilly of Christ and The Mountain^ Singer, Mr. 

Campbell contributed some very beautiful lyrics to the Irish 
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